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“ Watchman, what of the night?” Methodists claim 
75,c00 communicants at their foreign mission stations. . 
Congregationalists call for $1,000,000 for missions. . . . There 
are four independent lines of English steamers between Liver- 
pool and Peru. Christianity has thus opened for it highways 
to Western South America. . . . 50,000 converted Telugus 
form many Christian communities under the auspices of the 


American Baptist Union. .. . The Samoan Islands may be 
said to be almost completely Christianized since the introduc- 
tion of Christianity in 1836. It is said that on the largest 
island there are less than fifty families that do not observe 
family worship... . A native of Calcutta, lecturing in the 
United States on India, makes serious charges against the Brit- 
ish government for encouraging the consumption of opium 
among its Indian subjects for the sake of the revenue....A 
new era has begun in China in introduction of railways and 
telegraphs, These may be made the means by which Christian 
institutions will more rapidly bring the millions of China to a 
knowledge of the Bible and practical Christianity. . . . The 
struggle of European nations for the possession of Africa, the 
persecution of the Jews and the famine in Russia, the attention 
turned to South America by the recently averted war with Chili, 
are all working to interest people in the conditions attending our 
brothers and sisters throughout the earth, and may result most 
favorably for the spread of Christianity. Zhe morning cometh. 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR AND MISSIONS. 


HE coming World’s Fair, with its opportunity to show to 
the nations of the earth what our country is after four 
hundred years of development, will be a most important factor 
in future missionary work. The impress of what we are not 
only as a business people, an inventive people, but as a pro- 
fessed Christian people, will be made on more nationalities than 
were ever similarly influenced by us in the same length of time, 
It is therefore to be especially regretted that the decision of 
the commissioners to keep the Fair open on Sunday is going 
to deprive us of the privilege of showing to the world how 
much of real blessing attends the keeping of the fourth 
commandment. 

There is something pitiful about a condition of things that 
seems to ignore the wishes of such large bodies of Christian 
people as have petitioned for Sunday closing ; and, as one thinks 
of the apparently impotent efforts made to have God’s law 
respected, a new sympathy comes to us with the feeling of the 
Saviour when his great loving, longing heart yearned over 
Jerusalem, and with grief that overflowed he said, ‘““O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!” 

But, if possible, sadder still seems the decision to allow intox- 
icating liquors to be sold on the grounds, with part of the profit 
to accrue to the Fair treasury. 

O my country! Hast thou no fear of God left, that thou 
darest to turn such an occasion into an opportunity for de- 
bauchery! ‘ God is not mocked.” Whatsoever nations, as 
well as individuals, sow they shall also reap. 

Alcohol is a fearful menace to our institutions and a cruel 
foe to the extending of Christ’s kingdom. Must it be that at 
this epoch in our history it is to receive such recognition? 

A war with Chili threatened us for a time. What was the 
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cause of the trouble? Drunken sailors and citizens had an 
altercation which would never have occurred in such serious 
form if brains had not been bewildered and crazed by alcohol. 
Link this with the fact that only two or three years ago our 
government sent circulars through the South American States 
to learn how the beer trade could be advanced there, and we 
get an idea of the possible responsibility of this nation for the 
altercation which caused it to arise in its great dignity and 
demand reparation. 

We are aware that it will be said in regard to all of these 
things that individuals, and not the whole people, are responsi- 
ble ; but the commissioners for the Fair are not local officers. 
They are arranging a national affair, for which the nation’s 
treasury pays largely ; and, if the protest of the people who desire 
better things avails nothing, it means that non-Sabbath keep- 
ers and alcohol have more influence than God-fearing people. 
Before the world the majority is the nation. 





MEDICAL MISSIONS. 


BY DR, KATE BUSHNELL. 
II. 


HE medical missionary can go to work without waiting to 
acquire much knowledge of the language, and by treating 
diseases and performing surgical operations can do a great 
deal to win the confidence of the people and break down bar- 
riers of prejudice. I had often two hundred people waiting to 
see me in a single day, and, with no one to help me, I was 
obliged to attend to every dose of medicine and every prescrip- 
tion personally. The labor was tremendous. In sick-rooms 
the medical missionary is brought in direct contact with their 
superstitions, and they must yield or else the missionary must 
leave. For instance, when a woman is very sick, a great idol 
would be brought into the house and the woman dragged out 
of bed and made to kneel for hours before it. The medical 
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missionary demands that the idol be taken away and the 
woman kept in bed, and so direct test is brought about. 

Once, in performing a surgical operation in a little mud hut, it 
was necessary to restore the woman from the influence of the 
chloroform as soon as possible. I reached out and took a 
bowl with my bloody hands and emptied the water from it to 
prepare the remedy I needed. This bow] was full of a holy water, 
and I learned afterward that I had committed a fearful sacri- 
lege, and the neighbors looked expecting to see me struck 
dead forthe act. But when nothing happened, and the patient 
recovered, they said there could have been no power there. It 
shook their faith in their idols. 

One day a servant brought me a big red -calling card on 
which was inscribed the characters of the city ruler, Chich- 
Scien, who had persecuted us so at the beginning of our medi- 
cal work. ‘The servant stated that the ruler’s wife was very 
ill and besought us to come to her relief. By this time I had 
an assistant, Dr. Ella Gilchrist; and, as my health was much 
impaired, she went to attend this case. Arrived at the ruler’s 
house, she was taken through the man’s apartments to the 
back end of the house where the women live, and ushered into 
a chamber with much pomposity. To her astonishment she 
discovered that the patient was Chich-Scien himself, instead of 
his wife! Hitherto we had treated only women and children, 
but Dr. Gilchrist decided wisely at once to give the poor man 
the benefit of her skill. He had had remittent fever and been 
ill for a long time, and had tried all the best native physicians 
to no purpose, and now was in danger of losing his official 
position unless he could regain his health speedily. In this 
extremity he resolved to try the foreign physicians whom he 
had so ill-treated. In about a week he was up and about 
town. He was most grateful and was all smiles and bows when 
we met him, whereas before he had openly jeered us. After- 
ward we had the opportunity to save the life of his daughter, 
and as token of respect he sent us a great feast. The medical 
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missionary has opportunity to reach rich and poor as no mere 
Gospel preacher or teacher can. 

Every two or three weeks we had picnics in our grounds, and 
sent invitations not only to the upper ten, but to the beggar 
women too. And they all came and enjoyed themselves like 
children with the American school-girl games which we taught 
them, and they would manage to get around quite lively on 
their little feet. ‘They were also delighted with everything they 
saw in the house—our clothing, our soft beds, the carpets, and 
other furniture. They would ask all sorts of questions, for the 
more pointed the question the greater respect they think they 
are showing. Usually the first question is, ‘“ How old are 
you?” and this is likely to be followed with “Is your family 
in America a respectable family?” But this mode of pro- 
cedure had its advantages, for we could go to their huts and 
ask just as plain questions as they did. They are a generous 
people, and often on the streets we would be urged to come to 
their houses and drink tea and propagate our doctrine, as they 


called it. 


NINETEEN centuries have conclusively shown that the one 
power which can lift the human soul from the ruin sin has 
wrought, the power by which the intellect is symmetrically de- 
veloped and the physical being made fit for the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit, is the life that is in Christ Jesus. . . . To bear 
the light of the Word, to hide the leaven of Christ’s love in the 
hearts of mothers and little children, is the work of the Woman’s 
Boards, than which a greater power was never wielded by 
human hands.— 2xchange. 


—_____++-~>-+ 


Kinp words produce their own image in men’s souls, and a 
beautiful image it is. They soothe and comfort the hearer. 
They shame him out of his unkind feelings. We have not yet 
begun to use them in such abundance as they ought to be used. 
—Fascal. 
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GIVING AND LIVING. 


wn the sun is pouring its gold 
On a hundred worlds that beg and borrow; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 
His wealth on the homes of want and sorrow; 
To withhold his largess of precious light 
Is to bury himself in eternal night: 
To give 
Is to live. 


The flower shines not for itself at all, 

Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses ; 
Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, 

And it lives in the light it freely loses. 
No choice for the rose but glory or doom, 
To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom: 

To deny 
Is to die. 


The seas lend silvery rains to the land, 
The land its sapphire streams to the ocean ; 
The heart sends blood to the brain of command, 
The brain to the heart its lightning motion ; 
And over and over we yield our breath, 
Till the mirror is dry and images death: 
To live 
Is to give. 
He is dead whose hand is not open wide 
To help the need of a human brother ; 
He doubles the length of his lifelong ride 
Who gives his fortunate place to another ; 
And a thousand million lives are ‘his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies : 
To deny 


Is to die. 
— Selected. 





<> 
rv? 


I HAD rather suffer for speaking the truth than that the truth 
should suffer for want of my speaking.— Fohn Tym. 
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STORY OF THE OPIUM CURSE IN INDIA. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F, HURST, LL. D. 


NY one standing on the quay of the Hugli at Calcutta 
can frequently see a monotonous train of wagons, drawn 
by toiling, puffing bullocks. The progress is very slow, for 
the burden is heavy. The wagons are piled up with chests, 
all of equal size and appearance. The train is on the way to 
the customs. The contents are to be inspected, and then 
shipped to China and other countries. What are the contents? 
Opium, and nothing else. It is England’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the world’s wretchedness. 

When England gained control over India, chiefly in the last 
century but finally in the present, she saw the peculiar adapta- 
tion ‘of the poppy to the Indian soil, and began to develop the 
industry. So far as we can learn it was the Mohammedans 
who introduced the plant into India, and they are still addicted 
to opium far more than are the Hindus. The East India 
Company was not slow to perceive the chances for gain. 
However, it was not as a company, but as individuals, that 
Englishmen made the first successful effort to reap a financial 
benefit from the monopoly of opium. The Patna Council, which 
was only a small part of the East India Company, was the first 
English company to hold the monopoly of the cultivation of the 
poppy and the manufacture of opium. 

The good fortune of these individuals was instantly seen. It 
was too great to remain in private hands. Accordingly in 
1773 the East India Company took the opium monopoly en- 
tirely out of the hands of the Patna Council, and leased the 
whole business to two natives for a fixed sum. But the revenue 
did not prove to be sufficient. Good husbandmen as are the 
natives of India, it was clear that they could. not make the best 
returns for the manufacture of opium. Accordingly, the opium 
monopoly was put up at public auction. We may well suppose 
that both Englishmen and natives competed in this important 
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sale. The Anglo-Saxon had calculated his chances, and, when 
the auction closed, it was known that he had outbidden his 
native antagonists. Then, and probably forever, the native of 
India retired from his place as manager of the opium-culture 
of that vast land, and the gentleman from the banks of the 
Thames took his place. 

The next stage in the development of the opium trade was 
the brilliant plan of Warren Hastings to force opium on China. 
Already a small trade in the drug was carried on between India 
and China, probably overland through the passes of the Him- 
alaya Mountains ; but Hastings proposed to do away with this 
slow method. He chartered a vessel, with the concurrence of 
his counsel, for carrying opium to foreign ports and especially 
to China. A small trade in the commodity had been carried 
on with Batavia, but the Dutch war had put an end tg the 
market in that country. Next a new market had to be found, 
and China solved the problem. It was soon seen that one 
vessel was not enough to carry all the opium that could be 
sold. Neither must the method be a mere incident. It was 
necessary to develop the trade into a regular commercial sys- 
tem. The outcome was that the trade in opium to Chinese 
ports was to be undertaken by the government of British India. 
The first contract is a curiosity. Colonel Watson, an English- 
man, was to carry the first shipload of opium. His vessel 
bore the appropriate name of JVonesuch. He needed cannon 
to protect his vessel, for opium was contraband in every Chi- 
nese port, and in the whole interior as well. The British gov- 
ernment in India cast some cannon for the special purpose, 
while others were brought from Madras, a distance of 700 
miles. Soldiers and medical stores also were supplied. All 
was ready to make open ports for the entrance of opium into 
China. In due time the number of ships increased, so that the 
carrying-trade became large. 

The first iniquity of the opium trade with China lies in the 
fact that it was an unmitigated smuggling operation. China 
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was doing all in her power to keep opium out. Rulers and 
their advisers were resorting to all possible measures to keep 
the drug away from the people. They declared that no opium 
should cross the border. Severe penalties were visited upon 
any violator. These penalties were increased from time to 
time, and the whole power of the government was used to keep 
opium out of the country. Yet the English in India kept on 
sending it and smuggling it ashore. 

But Americans, not less than Englishmen, have good reasons 
for blushing at the growth of this enormous crime. The young 
and growing commercial spirit reached as far as those eastern 
seas. The Chinese government published an edict in 1821, 
in which it gave an account of the recent seizure of the car- 
goes of one American and three English vessels at Canton for 
introducing opium in violation of the Chinese laws. . 

The final stage in the relation of the English government to 
the enforcement of opium upon China was brought about by 
war. It grew out of the death of a Chinaman in a quarrel 
with some English and American seamen. The Chinese felt 
aggrieved, and cut off supplies of food. In 1840 the British 
fleet arrived, under Sir Gordon Bremer. The war lasted about 
three years. England conquered, and the treaty of peace 
which she compelled was based on the following hard condi- 
tions: the payment to England of a vast indemnitye within 
three years for meeting the expense of the war; the opening 
of five ports to British trade ; and the ceding of the island of 
Hong Kong to the British crown.! The Chinese did all in 
their power to secure in this treaty the prohibition of the opium 
traffic, but the English would not consent. They were deter- 
mined the opium trade should go on as before. However, it 
was only by stealth that it could be continued. For the Chi- 
nese steadily resisted every effort to make the introduction of 
opium a legal matter. The Chinese emperor would not yield 
an inch. 

1 The Poppy Plague, 75 ff. 
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But one mure war was needed to throw China open legally 
to the opium curse. The English soon had a pretext. A 
Chinese vessel had bought of the local British government at 
Hong Kong the right to carry the British flag. The Chinese 
officials knew she was a Chinese ship, and boarded her as a 
pirate. The English claimed her as belonging to their country. 
War broke out again. ‘The English were again victorious. 
China was compelled to pay again the cost of a war, and to 
suffer in the two wars the loss of 30,000 lives. More ports 
were open to English trade, and the Chinese government was 
compelled “by moral suasion, the force of which lay in an 
irresistible fleet and army, to legalize the importation of 
opium.” England, therefore, on this wise compelled China to 
accept her opium, and would not allow more than ten per cent 
duty to be charged upon it. This state of things has gone to 
such a length that at the present time 8,000,000 pounds of 
opium, or two-thirds of all the opium produced in India, go 
annually to China.— Chautauqguan. 


a 


MINISTRATION. 


THE Lord that gave me this great happiness 
Said to me, ‘‘ Hasten thou to share again 
What I have given thee with other men, 

* Whom in thy blessing I would also bless!” 


Then, like the olden prophet, I replied, 

‘* Lord, I am ignorant and slow of speech, 
And this great blessing let me not divide! 

Canst Thou not give this special gift to each? 
For, lo, the fields of want are very wide. 

And who am I that I should help or teach?” 


Then the Lord answered me, ‘‘ This gift of mine 
Falleth to nothing if thou hold it fast. 
Give as I gave, and thou shalt find at last 
In giving lies the blessedness divine.” 
— Selected. 
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HOW TO INCREASE INTEREST. 


BY LYDIA F, REMICK, 
[A paper prepared for and read at the Wolfboro, N. H., Q. M.] 
URING the War of the Rebellion a roguish boy running 
home from the post-office was hailed by an old lady, who 
asked him the news. 

“Sebastopol is taken,” replied he. 

“Oh, what a shame to have that beautiful vessel blown all to 
pieces !”’ exclaimed the old lady. 

The ignorance of the dear old grandma in regard to geog- 
raphy and the events of the Crimean war is much like that of 
many persons of the present day concerning missions. “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade ” was something famous in poetry, 
something for declamation on special occasions in school; but 
whether Balaklava was in Europe, Asia, or America was to the 
old lady unknown. Like her, many of us think of India, 
China, or Africa as countries remote as they were in the days 
of a Judson or Livingstone ; whereas modern enterprise and 
inventions have completely changed our relations, and in 
reality we have no /o7 eign missions. 

For ¢his reason I enjoy life in New York city: one meets 
persons from all parts of the world; some are coming, some 
are going. ‘The Japanese student eats at the same table with 
you ; the Swedish nurse cares for you if you are ill; the French 
maid taking out her charge greets you with her “ Comment 
vous portez vous ?” in the morning: John Chinaman does your 
laundry-work ; black-faced Sam answers your bell-call; the 
steamers from all parts of the world are lying at the docks,— 
all seem to say that you are a part of the wide, wide world, 
and all mankind are your brothers. 

Say you we cannot all be citizens of our metropolis; some 
must live without city privileges in the country, and how can 
we help being provincial and narrow-minded ? 

How does your husband or father keep in touch with the 
whole world although seated in the chimney corner these cold 
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winter evenings? Does Chili seem very far away? Did we 
not sympathize with the royal family while they were laying 
away the loved body at Windsor? Did we not go about our 
work thinking of the dead cardinal as masses were celebrated 
for the repose of his soul? Did we not feel sorry for Queen 
Olga in the loss of her father? or hope that the recent engage- 
ment of Princess Stephanie would result more happily than 
her former marriage? How knew we concerning these things? 
Simply by reading the newspapers. 

What kind of reading shall we have? Certainly that best 
adapted to our work in life. 

The machinist needs Zhe Scientific American ; the professor 
of English language perhaps prefers Zhe Literary World; the 
clergyman enjoys some treatise on homiletics ; but for you and 
me, women of Free Baptist churches, what shall we read to 
broaden our sympathies and increase our zeal in the work God 
has given us to do? Our Congregationalist sisters have the 
Life and Light. How delightful to them are the letters from 
our dear Mrs. Newell, and how vital to that society seems the 
work she is doing. 

The Morning Star, Our Dayspring, and THE MISSIONARY 
HELPER are sources of light to Free Baptists. To the women 
of our missionary society nothing can take the place of THE 
MissIONARY HELPER. In the assignment of work, to the women 
of New Hampshire has fallen the support of Mrs. Lightner at 
Harper’s Ferry and Miss Butts in India. I am acquainted 
with Miss Butts, and think that we are remarkably fortunate 
in our foreign missionary. Faithful, consecrated, as she was 
in her work of teaching at New Hampton, she could be no 
less in her work in India and be her own true self; she is the 
embodiment of educated Christian womanhood. 

Mrs. Burlingame speaks as highly of the work done by Mrs. 
Lightner at Storer College. A new impetus is given to our 
zeal in this line by the bequest of the late Mr. Robert Cristy 
of Dover, N. H. The income of $25,000 is to be used for 
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teaching the English branches to the colored people of the 
United States. Even in this bequest I think I see the result 
of a woman’s life given largely to mission work. Bless God 
for a Laura DeMeritte as well as for a May Ella Butts; 
one is no less a missionary than the other; good judgment and 
consecrated purses at home are as greatly needed as Christian 
zeal in India. Our purses will never be under the control ot 
the Master until our hearts are wholly his and we have an 
intelligent view of work and our relation to it. The /as¢ I 
emphasize, and with great earnestness urge upon the women 
of the Wolfboro Quarterly Meeting the claims of THE Misston- 
ARY HELPER. Shall we not before our next session increase 
the number of subscribers fourfold? I plead not only for con- 
secration to duty, not only for zeal in God’s work, but for an 
intelligent idea of duty and properly directed zeal. 
Will you help in this work ? 


~~ 





Ir is said that the Christians of Ceylon have four methods 
"of giving for the support of the Gospel. First, the tithes of 
their earnings. Second, the offering of the trees—the setting 
apart by each family of a cocoanut tree, the produce of which 
they sacredly devote to benevolent purposes. ‘Third, the offer- 
ing of labor—devoting a certain amount of time to the inter- 
ests of the church. Fourth, they reserve a handful of rice 
from every day’s meal—Sedected. 

a 

THE storms of the sea touch but its surface. Beneath the 
waves that wreck the strongest ships there is a depth where the 
soft-flowered mollusk palpitates, and the delicate shell and 
tinted blossoms float in perfect repose. Time is the surface 
of the ocean, eternity the depth, and even now eternity may 
begin in the soul amid the tempests of time. Letting the 
anchor down into it gives a share in its calm.—Zhe Rev. F. 


Kerr. 
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AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL. 
\ E have sometimes referred to the amusing experiences 
which interweave themselves with our work, but the HELP- 
ER pages seem too precious to be used in describing them. 
We have decided, however, to give our readers an extract from 
a private letter sent by one of our workers to her sister, which 
needs no comment. It speaks for itself: 

“Father, mother, and Mrs. Burlingame started off in ‘the 
ark’ this morning. They looked strikingly like the ‘three 
bears ’—big bear, middlin’ bear, and little bit of a bear—in their 
many wrappings. Mrs. B. was lost to sight—not to memory 
dear—in a fur coat secured for the occasion, and mother was as 
broad as she was long. She looked as though she might roll 
out any minute, and she couldn’t get out any other way. Mrs. 
Burlingame was packed in the back seat and looked as though 
she was settled for life. Father presented a shapeless mass 
impossible to classify. 

“They all panted and puffed like steam engines while getting 
into their several layers of clothing. I made Mrs. B. cap the 
climax by donning my white toboggan hood, when she ex- 
claimed, ‘I wish my children could see me now.” [| think 
they would have been as truly edified with her appearance as I 
was with that of my own maternal ancestor. They had soap- 
stones to right of them, soap-stones to left of them, soap-stones 
beneath them. 

“ Their bonnets were in the cat basket, and their hands were 
so far inside that they never could work out to take care of 
their respective noses. 

“‘ Mrs. B. departed in a very resigned frame of mind. As I 
drew the cap tightly over her ears, buttoned the coat about her 
body, and extinguished her head in the aspiring collar, she re- 
motely and meekly remarked, “I will put on whatever you tell 
me to.” But I soon desisted, not wishing to give her more 
burdens than she could bear without the aid of bearers who 
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were not within call. I hope their twenty miles’ drive will be 
a charming one, and that they will not be exhausted by too 
great pressure before they arrive.” 
— +>. 
NOTES BY TREASURER. 

'T’ HE recent calls for special work are very encouraging. 

These special appeals lead me to suggest that more money 
be donated to our general fund. This fund, as has been ex- 
plained, is needed to meet the deficit in all other departments 
and for general uses. For instance, teachers, Bible women, 
salaries of missionaries, and general expenses must be met 
whether State and local auxiliaries and individuals pledged to 
their support are prompt in payment or not. So this fund is of 
special importance, and it is very necessary that large contri- 
butions be made to it. ; 

Then, again, there is the incidental fund. An _ incidental 
fund large enough for the income to pay all local expenses 
—like printing reports, paying postage bills and services for 
carrying on the home work—would be of great use to the So- 
ciety. I wish some one was inclined to endow us with such a 
fund. An_ incidental fund for this purpose, named after the 
giver, would be as legitimate a form of benevolence as any 
other. 

One item more: the department of work at Storer College 
known as the ‘‘Woman’s Department’’ needs money. This 
department is very helpful to the young women in the school. 
These three departments—general fund, incidental fund and 
woman’s department—are all in great need, and whoever wishes 
to assume special work outside of the work now being done 
by States will, I hope, give attentionto them. Just now 
funds are much needed. January, February, and March are 
very hard months for collecting money for our work, and yet 
bills must be paid the same as during other seasons of the year. 
Will not friends of the cause help in this direction all that is 
possible ? 
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PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN LIVING. 





YOUR MISSION. 


If you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the swiftest fleet, 
Rocking on the highest billows, 
Laughing at the storms you meet,— 
You can stand among the sailors 
Anchored yet within the bay ; 
You can lend a hand to help them 
As they launch their boats away. 


If you are too weak to journey 
Up the mountains steep and high, 
You can stand within the valley 
While the multitude go by; 
You can chant a happy measure 
As they slowly pass along, 
Though they may forget the singer 
They may not forget the song. 


If you cannot in the conflict 
Prove yourself a soldier true, 
If where smoke and fire are thickest 
There’s no work for you to do,— 
When the battlefield is silent, 
You can go with careful tread ; 
You can bear away the wounded, 
You can cover up the dead. 


If you cannot in the harvest 
Garner up the richest sheaves, 
Many a grain, both ripe and golden 
May the careless reapers leave ; 
Go and glean among the briers 
Growing rank against the wall, 
For it may be that their shadow 
Hides the heaviest wheat of all. 
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Do not then stand idly waiting 
For some greater work to do; 
Fortune is a fickle goddess, 
She will never come to you. 
Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do and dare; 
If you want a field of labor 
You can find it anywhere. 
—Transcript. 
—_- 9 ______ 
PHYSICAL PREPARATION FOR MISSIONARY WORK. 


BY HELEN L. MANNING. 


[The following is adapted to missionary workers of all kinds, in this country 
as wellas in foreign lands.—ED.]} 


PART from the spiritual qualifications and educational prep- 
aration necessary for mission work, home or foreign, there 
is another preparational most entirely lost sight of ; and yet with- 
out which, no matter how well prepared: in the two respects 
just named, success can be only partial and for a brief period. 
Reference is made to the adequate training and development 
of the physical frame that it shall be able to withstand the 
stress of hardships which are more than likely to be encountered. 
In other words, to be a muscular Christian, literally and figura- 
tively, should be considered requisite. 

Candidates are nominally expected to be in good health, but 
the majority of American women are so fragile that mission 
boards have not thought of being very particular ; for, if they 
were, who could be found to stand the test when the average 
is solow? As illustrating the serious drawbacks to the pros- 
perity of a mission school which comes from intrusting its in- 
terests to ladies so utterly lacking in bodily vigor that one or 
two years of hard, trying work in a climate which is perhaps 
also trying breaks them down so that a change of teachers is 
frequently necessary, permit me to make a short extract from a 
private letter from a lady missionary friend whose experience 
and opportunities for observation qualify her to judge. 
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“There is often a romantic kind of glamor thrown about 
the sacrifice of one’s self to the mission cause. We do not 
need such, but we do sadly need the kind of people who know 
how to work and not sacrifice themselves. We have a girls’ 
school here which has never come to its full usefulness because 
for years it has not had a permanent corps of teachers. Ear- 
nest, sickly girls have come out to the Islands, and within two 
years have gone back wrecks from sheer lack of knowledge of 
how to expend themselves.” 

Besides this, those who start out with fair equipment of 
health often fail to maintain their strength because they do not 
understand that it is a Christian duty to conserve their vital 
forces and halt for rest before becoming completely exhausted. 
The laws which govern the body are divine, though scarcely 
ever recognized as such ; and he who violates them, either ig- 
norantly or wilfully, must suffer the penalty for violated law. 
That the cause which led to overwork is a worthy one will not 
suffice. Nature never takes any such excuses, however fre- 
quently Christian workers are led to proffer them. 

The necessity for physical preparation being established, the 
question may arise how shall it best be attained. Many of our 
missionaries go to their work quite directly from schools and 
colleges, not many of which are furnished with the well equipped 
gymnasium which should be considered as essential to the in- 
terests of students as a library or a chemical laboratory. House- 
work is always considered as conducive to the health of wom- 
en, provided it is supplemented, as it should be, with out-of- 
dagor exercise. Skill in the use of light calisthenics, wooden 
dumb-bells, iron dumb-bells, swinging Indian clubs, wand ex- 
ercise,—skill in one or all of these systems,—should be acquired 
if possible. A double advantage will be afforded ; not only will 
the muscular system of the missionary be developed, but the 
skill acquired may be turned to the greatest advantage in drill- 
ing the pupils of native schools, serving not only as a means of 
pleasant diversion and an aid to physical culture, but as an ex- 
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cellent means of discipline. Among the exercises named, if 
only one can be secured, wands will be perhaps the most use- 
ful, since the only implement necessary is a round stick about 
one inch in diameter and of a length which shall come to the 
shoulder of the exerciser. Bamboo wands could be easily im- 
provised in India and other countries where the bamboo flour- 
ishes. Another advantage which the wand exercise affords over 
any other one variéty is that it combines with movements of 
the head, arms, and body a series of gymnastics of the lower 
limbs also, so that the training of no muscle is neglected. + 
The system of esthetic gymnastics devised by Delsarte is 
very excellent for symmetrical development and yrace, but it 
requires a great deal of practice to make it serviceable. 


Horseback riding should also be considered a part of a mis- 
sionary’s necessary education, since in many countries it is the 
most favorable means of going from point to point, especially 
in mountainous regions. This is in itself an excellent means 
of physical development, for it stimulates deep breathing and 
general muscular activity. The English riding habit of jacket, 
trowsers, and skirt of only ordinary length should by all means 
be adopted for utility and safety. It may be said in passing 
that the missionary who expects to enjoy continued good 
health, and consequently a long term of useful labor, should 
adopt the most approved hygienic dress. That which is 
presented by the Jenness Miller school of dress reform is prob- 
ably the best as well as the most artistic. 

A woman with well controlled, tense muscles will not suc- 
cumb when obliged to take some long inland journey in a jolt- 
ing vehicle over rough roads or on the back of an ill-mannered 
pony. She will also be so inured that she can go through, 
without possibility of failure, the inevitable, unexpected hard- 
ships which are sure to fall to a missionary’s lot. For instance, 
a friend of the writer was taking a long journey among the 
mountains of Burma when her pony became disabled. Then 
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for twelve consecutive days she walked ten, fifteen, and twenty 
miles per day that she might reach her destination duly, and 
was none the worse for the experience. But she is one who 
has had exceptional physical culture and understands thorough- 
ly the hygiene of dress. Her food is always of the simplest 
and most wholesome, and she knows the value of fresh, pure 
air for breathing day and night. Why may not all lady mis- 
sionaries be as thoroughly educated in these important matters 
not only for their personal benefit, but for the benefit of those 
to whom in a double sense they may teach the way of life ? 
To’that end would it not be a wise policy for every missionary 
training school to add a department of physical culture and 
hygiene to its equipment? 
Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


+2 —— 
ovo 


A PHILADELPHIA reporter asked Henry M. Stanley, “ With 
all your experience, do you consider the efforts of foreign mis- 





sionaries really have provena success?” Stanley’s face lighted 
up, his eyes flashed, and he exclaimed, “ Yes, sir; most em- 
phatically. I am as certain of it as that I am sitting here talk- 
ing to you. I am perfectly convinced of the fact that the work 
of missionaries is successful. It has not always been carried 
on rightly or managed wisely ; nevertheless, they can be shown 
to-day as something marvelous, considering the country where 
they have been at work and considering that the people were 
rum-drinking savages, accustomed to robbery, fraud, and mur- 
der whenever it was possible. ‘The Protestants have the strong- 
est hold in Africa so far, but the missionary work ought to be 
systematically carried on—and it isn’t now.” 


ss 
ae 


THE Moravian Church raises annually twelve dollars per 
member for foreign missions, and sends one member out of 
every sixty for a foreign missionary. If all the churches in 
Christendom gave in the same proportion, might not the as- 
pect of the heathen world be speedily changed? 
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HELPS FOR MONTHLY MEETINGS. 





[See article, “ Medical Missions.”] 

Wuart advantage does the medical missionary have in begin- 
ning work ? 

How do superstitions yield in presence of medical treat- 
ment? 

Tell the story of Chich-Scien. 

Tell about Chinese manners. 

[See story of the opium curse in India. ] 

What exhibition of the opium traffic can be seen at Cal- 
cutta? 

What was the beginning of England’s connection with it? 

What the relation of the East India Company ? 

What was Warren Hastings’ plan? 

In what did the iniquity first consist ? 

Have Americans ever been connected with it? 

Give the facts connected with the war of 1840-1843. 

What resistance on the part of the Chinese after peace was 
established ? 

What was accomplished by another war? 

What is the present extent of the traffic ? 


Subject for discussion. Importance of physical culture. See 
“ Physical Preparation for Missionary Work.”’ 

: a oe ee 

Let us join hands with God and draw the whole world into 
his bosom so closely that the sound of trumpets on the heights 
shall welcome the millennium.—Dr. Joseph Cook. 


=. 
eo 


“Then Jesus answered and said unto her, O woman, great 
is thy faith: be it unto thee even as thou wilt.”—Marr. 15 : 


28. 
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WORDS FROM HOME WORKERS. 


Kansas. 

THE ladies of the Mt. Pleasant Auxiliary held a public meet- 
ing atthe church Sabbath evening, Jan. 24, 1892, Miss Jen- 
nie Cotton presiding. After singing by the choir, prayer was 
offered by S. P. Belden. The subject for the meeting was 
“The Field is the World.” Bible-reading by the congrega- 
tion.—God’s commission to his followers.and his promises to 
them. Questions from THE MIssIONARY HELPER, January 
number, ‘“‘ Glimpses Here and There,” were answered by S. C. 
Belden. 

Select readings by Mrs. Lucy Bass, Mrs. May Belden, and 
Miss Tilla Page. The choir then sang ‘“‘ Throw Out the Life 
Line.” A recitation by Miss Edie Layes from the HELPER, 
“Work in the Zenana”; also by Miss Mary A. Gordon, “A 
Heathen Woman’s Conversion.” A duet by Miss Jennie Cot- 
ton and her brother Harry was very impressive. 

Remarks by S. P. Belden and Mr. Johnson gave a history of 
many years’ work in different places. Although some of it was 
discouraging, still we rejoice that there are loyal hearts who 
are willing to brave difficulties, among whom are earnest wom- 
en laboring ‘‘for God and home and every land.” May 
God speed the day when truth and righteousness shall reign 
supreme in every place. Collection, $2.28. Closing prayer 
by Mrs. S. P. Belden. All present felt they had a profitable as 
well as interesting meeting. Mrs. S. P. BELDEN. 

MICHIGAN. 

The W. M. Society of the Hillsdale Q. M. met for business 
at 4 P. M., Saturday, Jan. 9, withthe Rome church. After the 
usual devotional exercises Mrs. Bachelder gave a report of the 
work as planned at the State Association which was held in 
Jackson in November. It was voted that we accept the rec- 
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ommendation of the Association to have a two days’ meeting 
in October for business. Letters were read from nine Aux- 
liiaries. A verbal report was given from a new society just or- 
ganized at Sand Creek, and a hearty welcome extended by the 
Q. M. Society to our new sister society. ‘The Auxiliary near- 
est to the one entertaining the Q. M. is asked to furnish the 
program for Saturday evening. The young people of Cam- 
bridge furnished the following program except the two parts 
from Dover, which were supplied because others who expected 
to come were absent. Devotional exercises by the president, 
Mrs. F. Kies of Reading. 

Paper, ‘‘ Student Volunteer Movement,” Miss Laura Tracy ; 
recitation, Miss Lottie Aten; music by the choir; paper, 
Miss Clara Daniels; recitation, Miss Dickinson, Dover ; 
music by choir; paper, “ Light and Shadows,” Miss Flora 
Ross ; selection, “The Voices of Women,” Mrs. Dickinson, 
Dover. Coliection, $2.90. Benediction. 


Mrs. M. D. Mack, Q. AZ. See. 








IN MEMORIAM. 

The Porter, Michigan, Auxiliary mourns the death of Sister 
Caroline Eby, who had been a member from the date of its or- 
ganization in 1883, and also a life member of the W. M.S. 
Though for several years unable to attend the meetings regu- 
larly on account of poor health, she was always interested in 
the work. 

While we bow submissively to the will of our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, we feel that our society has lust a most able and earnest 
worker for everything that was good and noble. We will even 
cherish her memory and try to imitate her zeal as we go on 
with the work that she has left. 

To the bereaved family we extend our heartfelt sympathy, 
praying the dear Saviour will sustain and comfort them in their 
great sorrow. MINNIE Simpson, Secrefary. 
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MR. CAXGROVE’S HOME MISSION. 


[The friend who sends us this selection for publication says she has used it 
as a select reading in missionary meetings with very good effect.] 


** D EALLY,” said Mrs. Caxgrove, “I don’t think I had bet- 
ter take it.” 

“It will do no harm,” said the white-haired old missionary, 
still holding out the little mite chest from which the elegantly 
dressed lady shrank. “It will take up but a trifling space on 
yonder marble-topped table, and who knows the good it may 
do?” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Mrs. Caxgrove ; “‘ but we have so 
few visitors who are charitably disposed, and in our own family 
there are so many necessary outlays for money.” 

“In some of the houses where I am acquainted,” persisted 
the old clergyman, “there is quite a fund raised by friendly 
fines levied by different members of the family on each other,— 
a penny for gloves or hat left lying round ; a penny for a care- 
less or ungrammatical expression ; and so on,—and it is a very 
useful as well as charitable institution.” 

“TI dare say,” said Mrs. Caxgrove; “ but in our family it 
would scarcely be worth while.” 

The old man smiled. 

“Are you then so absolutely faultless? ”’ 

“Oh, no, I did not mean that,” Mrs. Caxgrove answered, 
somewhat confused. ‘ Only—” 

“ You will allow me to leave the mite chest?” said Mr. Sal- 
ter, smiling as he placed it on the center of the marble table, 
just beneath a basket of camelias, tuberoses, and other hot- house 
plants, the cost of which might have filled it a dozen times 
over. And Mrs. Caxgrove was too polite to object further. 

“Such a nuisance!” she said to Mrs. Jaynesford that after- 
noon. “ Asif I wanted to turn collecting agent for the mis- 
sionary society. But Mr. Salter is positively a child in the 
ways of the world.” 
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‘“*T wish he’d get his wife a new silk dress,” said Mrs. Jaynes- 
ford. “I’m tired of seeing that old figured poplin. Sarah had 
a new one last Sunday.” 

“New!” cried Mrs. Caxgrove, elevating her nose scornfully ; 
“it’s nothing on earth but the cinnamon-brown dyed black !” 

“You don’t say so!” cried Mrs. Jaynesford. “Did you 
know that Ellen Black had an India shawl?” 

“ My?” interrogated the lady of the house. “ And her un- 
cle failed last week !”’ 

“Some people fail very comfortably,” sniffed Mrs. Jaynesford. 
“ And Helen Barr told me at the artists’ reception last Thurs- 
day—” 

She checked herself as the dark-blue velvet curtain which 
fell over the embrasure of a bay window was lifted, and her 
friend’s husband sauntered forth. 

“T did not know you were there, Stephen,” said Mrs. Cax- 
grove, coloring a little. 

‘So I concluded!” he observed dryly. And taking up the 
little mite chest, he held it with a smile toward the visitor. 

“T have no pennies,” she said, glancing over the contents 
of her Turkey morocco portemonnaie, and slightly tossing her 
head, as she rose to take leave. 

“The stingy creature!” said Mrs. Caxgrove, when the door 
was fairly closed behind her. “I don’t believe any one ever 
knew Myrtilla Janesford to give a cent in charity !” 

“See here, Lill,’ said her husband, “I only wish I had a 
phonographic report of your conversation for the last hour?” 

“Why?” 

“Because you and your friend Mrs. Jaynesford were tear- 
ing the rest of the world fearfully into tatters! What does the 
Bible say about the unruly member. ” 

“ Nonsense !” said Mrs. Caxgrove, reddening. “ Myrtilla is 
a great gossip, but—” 

‘“‘¥ beg your pardon, Lill, but you were quite as bad.” 

“‘T don’t believe it.” 
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“ Let’s make a bargain, my dear,” said Mr. Caxgrove. “I 
give you a tolerably good allowance of pin money per week, 
don’t I?” 

‘Yes ; but what on earth has that to do with it?”’ 

“Just this: every time your tongue touches a neighbor's 
misdoing, or you speak disparagingly of any one, you shall put 
a ten-cent piece into the mite chest.” 

“‘T would just as soon do it as not,” said Mrs. Caxgrove, ex- 
citedly. “I am sure I never—” 

“Ts it'a bargain?” 

“Yes, of course. If it was Myrtilla Jaynesford, now—”’ 

Mr. Caxgrove held out the mite chest. Lilla bit her lip, but 
she dropped in the little folded bit of paper. 

“‘ Stephen, you are too bad! To take me up so!” 

“ But I thought it was a bargain.” 

Mrs. Caxgrove swept indignantly across the room. Present- 
ly she jerked the bell wire. 

“‘ Susan,” she said to the girl who answered the summons, 
“do take those sickening tuberoses away. Anybody might 
know when Mrs. Lawrence has had a party at her house ; she 
sends the second-handed flowers round among her friends the 
next day.” 

‘‘ Susan,”’ said Mr. Caxgrove, philosophically, “take that lit- 
tle paper box to your mistress.” 

“Stephen !”’ cried Mrs. Caxgrove, “ I only—” 

“T know it, my dear,” said her husband. “ If yousay so, I'll 
release you from the agreement.” 

‘IT do not want to be released,” said Mrs. Caxgrove, angrily. 
‘“* Accident happens to be on your side just now.” 

“On the side of the Home Mission, you mean,” said her hus- 
band. “ I only wish that Mrs. Jaynesford or one of her set would 
call again. ‘There goes the bell now!” 

“T shall be on my guard,” said his wife. “I do believe it’s 
Mrs. Montague, the very one of all others I most wished to see. 
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No, it isn’t, either—it’s old Miss Ducey. Oh, dear! now I shall 
be bored for a mortal half-hour.” 

“The Home Mission again!” said Mr. Caxgrove, calmly 
presenting the inexorable mite chest at the same instant in 
which Miss Ducey was shown into the drawing-room. 

Miss Ducey had come to tell Mrs. Caxgrove all the particu- 
lars of a recent wedding, and she stopped an hour and a half. 
And when she went away she circulated a report that “ poor 
dear Mrs. Caxgrove’s husband was really getting quite insane 
on the subject of money ; for all the time she was there he sat 
in the bay window, pretending to be busy with a book, but 
every now and then he would repeat to himself, ‘ Ten cents ! ten 
cents! ten cents!’” 

“ And, my dear,” added Miss Ducey, ‘I never saw a poor 
creature look so mortified as Mrs. Caxgrove did. She turned 
as red as a beet.”’ 

‘*Stephen,” cried the wife as soon as her visitor was gone, 
“it’s too bad for you to make me responsible for the tongue of 





an old tale-bearer like Miss Ducey! I couldn’t stop her 
mouth !” 


*“* Of course not,” said Stephen ; “ your mouth is the only one 
for which you are accountable, and it has just got you into an- 
other ten-cent difficulty. Upon my word, the Home Mission is 
making money ata railroad rate. Don’t look so vexed, Lill dar- 
ling ; all this only proves to you that you were really getting in- 
tu a mst unconscious habit of criticism and fault-finding.” 

“ But, I declare, I won’t be caught again,” said Mrs. Cax- 
grove, resolutely. 

At the end of five minutes she came back with a telegram in 
her hand. 

“You'll have to go to the depot, Stephen,” she said, “ to 
meet the Ravens. Here is a telegraphic dispatch to say that 
they are on the way to visit us. Oh, dear! why can’t they stay 
at home? What sha//1 do with those three horrid, disagreeable 
young savages of children? I declare I’d rather pay—” 
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“Ten cents, Mrs. Caxgrove,” said her husband ; and then he 
went to meet the train. 

At the end of the week the mite chest was opened, and found 
to contain five dollars and thirty cents in fine money. 

“T didn’t know I was so bad, Stephen, said Mrs. Caxgrove, 
half laughing, half crying. “ For the future I will try to ‘set a 
watch upon the door of my lips.’” 





Our Young People. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 


BY L. A. D. 


T is with a certain degree of pardonable pride that women 
watch the modern movement of young people. For what 
one cause has contributed so much to its advancement as the 
educational work with little children by women’s missionary 
societies P 

Because women are so closely identified in spirit with 
young people’s societies, all may be interested to know some 
of the things they are doing in missions through our own organ- 
ization. 

One of the oldest young people’s mission societies in the 
F. B. denomination is the one in New Hampton, N. H. For 
many years it has supported a school in Midnapore ; another 
in Pittsfield, N. H., a school at Balasore. One connected with 
the F. B. church at Pascoag, R. I., and another at Blackstone, 
Mass., are contributing to the support of Miss H. Phillips and 
Miss Franklin. Sunday-school scholars in Spencer, Iowa, are 
interested in Mrs. Miner’s salary; in Delavan, Minn., in a 
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teacher with Mrs. Stiles; in Stroudwater, Me., and in Bruns- 
wick, Me., in the orphanage at Balasore. 

A Christian Endeavor society in Spencer, Iowa, gives to Mrs. 
Miner’s salary, and the one at Roger Williams church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has contributed a large amount to the salaries of 
Miss Phillips and Miss Franklin. Advocates of Christian Fi- 
delity in Dover, N. H., Walnut Grove, N. H., and Rochester, 
N.H., have sent money to our treasury. The Rochester society 
has given to Mrs. Siiles’s work. It is very fitting that A. C. F’s 
and C. E’s should interest themselves in Mrs. Stiles through 
our society, because she is the young people’s missionary, and 
the Woman’s Society is responsible for her work. Besides, our 
young women who are identified through young people’s socie- 
ties with general mission work wish of course to give a part 
of their money to the society which is doing most of the work 
for women and children in our denomination. 

I wish the young people’s mission societies, Sunday-schools, 
A. C. F’s, and C. E’s to which I have referred, and any which 
are giving to the Woman’s Society that I may have omitted, 
would report through the HELPER what they are doing, and 
thus stimulate others to “ go and do likewise.” 

SEED dale cancel 
STORY OF TSAY-YIN. 
BY DR. KATE BUSHNELL. 

HAD a native helper whom I loved very dearly. Accord- 
ing to the Oriental type she was very beautiful. She was 
of a jolly disposition and more like a high-strung American 
girl than a Chinese. She was cleanly ; she never told lies when 
lying is so common among her people ; and she never stole so 
much as a pin from me, although the Chinese ideas of prop- 
erty-rights are very loose. Everything has to be locked up, 
for whatever you leave around they are sure to appropriate. 
She was deft and quick with her work, energetic, and faithful. 
But to curb her spirits and get along with her fiery temper 
was a great trial. I used to talk with her about self-control, 
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and told her that if she would go off by herself and pray when 
she felt her temper rising that she could conquer it. This plan 
worked beautifully for a time. When I could see her color 
and her temper rising, she would excuse herself, and in a little 
while come back perfectly placid. But after a time it got so 
that when I wanted work done Tsay-Yin would be off in her 
room praying. I tried all sorts of plans, and none seemed to 
do any good. I would have turned her away, but she had no 
place to go to except to an uncle by marriage, who owned her 
and who,.was liable to sell her any time, no matter how. If 
she had had a father he would have owned her, or if a brother 
had remained she would have been at his disposal ; but this 
uncle by marriage was her nearest relative. 

One day she had displeased me very much and in a variety 
of ways, and finally aggravated me still further by going to my 
room and sewing on Sunday. When I came in a hasty speech 
rose to my lips, but I curbed it by the thought that, if I were 
to teach Tsay-Yin self-control, I must control myself. I only 
remarked, “ Did you forget that we were going to church?” 
and passed on into Miss Howe’s room. Here I broke down 
and told my friend in despair that I believed I should have to 
send the girl away, for it seemed as if I could do nothing with 
her or for her. When I returned to my room the sewing 
materials were all scattered about, but no Tsay-Yin. 

The next day I saw nothing of her, and the day following 
she was about her work, but was silent and seemed to avoid 
me. The next day we had class-meeting in Methodist style, 
and I talked with one and another as they rose to tell how the 
week had been with them. ‘Tsay-Yin rose in her turn, working 
her fingers nervously and speaking with great earnestness. 
She began with her finding a home among the missionaries, 
and how kind we had been to her; and told how her ugly 
temper had always spoiled everything. She told about the 
provoking things she had done that Sunday, and how she went to 
my room and began to sew purposely to make “ the doctor mad.” 
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O how thankful I was that I was able to restrain the angry 
impulse, when she went on to say that since I passed through 
without a chiding word it touched her heart so that she rushed 
to her own room and threw herself on her knees and told the 
Lord that she would stay there until he took away her black 
heart and gave her a white heart so that she would never get 
angry again. ‘The spirit of God conquered for I saw Tsay-Yin 
afterward under most trying circumstances when she preserved 
the most even temper imaginable. Oh, what a marvel it was 
to the other girls! 


When I became sick Tsay-Yin devoted herself to me in the 
most faithful manner. My spine was injured by an accident, 
and she would rub my back night after night until I would fall 
asleep, and then still continue, knowing that the moment she 
stopped I would waken ; nor would she listen to my protests 
not to rob herself of so much sleep for my sake. When my 
hands became weakened and unsteady, it was her firm hands 
which would steady mine while I was performing a surgical 
operation. I loved her, and yet I had to leave her when it 
became necessary for me to return to the United States, for 
our laws would not permit me to bring her into this country. 
To allow her to accompany me on the voyage and then more 
than likely have to send her back alone and unprotected was 
something I could not think of doing. Here was a poor girl 
anxious to serve God and do right, and yet she had no rights 
which anybody was obliged to respect. Such a beautiful letter 
from her as followed me, lamenting my departure and wonder- 
ing what was to become of them now when they were sick. 

The next news I had of her came through a friend, and the 
story it told was so pitiful. Tsay-Yin had been sold by this 
uncle, first to one and then to another, until now she was on 
the streets of the city where she had helped me so much, sell- 
ing her virtue, driven against every desire of her heart to a life 
of shame. Think of this and remember that she is only one 
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out of hundreds of thousands, and ask yourself what you can 
do to help them ! 

I remember once on the streets, when my big Newfound- 
land dog came bounding down to see me and I stroked his 
head, overhearing a remark which Tsay-Yin made to one of 
her companions. It was this: “It would be better to be an 
American dog than a Chinese woman.” How often I have 
thought of this. We lavish more care and attention upon our 
dumb friends than upon suffering human beings who cannot 
do as they would like, but are compelled to do that which is 
degrading, their whole souls loathing that which is forced upon 
them. A letter from a Mahometan woman says, “ Tsay-Yin 
comes to our house now sometimes, and we take her in and 
do what we can for her, although she has a black heart now; 
because some day when we go before the throne it will be 
asked of us, ‘ Why did you do nothing to keep her from getting 
a black heart or to help her get rid of it?’” Think of this 
from a Mahometan ! 

Dr. Gilchrist lost her life in behalf of this people, and my 
own health was seriously impaired. Many other missionaries 
have lost their lives in their noble endeavor; yet it is not a 
cause of regret. What are missionaries for but to expend 
themselves? Oh, let us all do what we can to bring the king- 
dom of heaven into the hearts of men in near and remote 
places, and thus win stars for our crown of rejoicing ! 





+--+ 


Jesus has redeemed the world and gone to heaven, leaving 
us to evangelize it. Redemption is his; evangelization ours. 
The work was his; he has put the word into our lips. He 
has redeemed the world, and two-thirds of humanity do not 
know that they have been redeemed because they have not 
been told. Let those words ring in our ears—z250 millions in 
India, 250 millions in Africa, 250 millions in China, redeemed 
and do not know it !—Dr. Grattan Guinness. 
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WHY HE LIVED THERE. 


NE little lad came in one day 
With dusty shoes and tired feet ; 

His playtime had been hard and long 

Out in the summer's noontide heat. 
‘*T’m glad I’m home,” he cried, and hung 

His torn straw hat up in the hall; 
While in the corner by the door 

He put away his bat and ball. 


‘*T wonder why,” his auntie said, 
‘* This little lad comes always here, 
When there are many other homes 
As nice as this, and quite as near!” 
He stood a moment deep in thought ; 
Then, with a love-light in his eye, 
He pointed where his mother sat, 
And said, ‘‘ She lives here; that is why!” 


With beaming face the mother heard ; 
Her mother-heart was very glad. 
A true, sweet answer he had given,— 
That thoughtful, loving little lad. 
And well I know that hosts of lads 
Are just as loving, true, and dear ; 
That they would answer as he did, 
‘**Tis home, for mother’s living here.” 
—Susan Teall Perry. 





Ir is a great shame to a man to have a poor heart and a 
rich purse.— Chaucer in fourteenth century. 
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CATCHING THE SUNBEAMS. 


ITTLE Willie laughed and clapped his hands, and then 

stretched them out to catch the pretty sunlight that 

streamed in upon his bed in the crib. All the children laughed, 
and Charley said, “Silly baby.” 

“Not so silly, after all; it’s a very pretty thought,” said 
mamma. “It’s what God wants all his children to do—catch 
the sunbeams. Look at baby’s face and see.” And sure 
enough, the little fellow had bent his head forward until the 
golden light was on his rosy cheeks and bright curls. 

“T think I know what mamma means,” said Louie, looking 
into the baby’s laughing face. “She means catch the—/che 
happy, and be glad instead of cross.” 

“That is it,’ said mamma. ‘There is happiness all around 
us. If we try to catch it for ourselves and make others happy 
too, will not that be like sunshine? Yes. And if things da 
not go} just right, we call it cloudy weather; but we can be 
cheery, and so make sunbeams.” —Se/ecéed, 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

THE consolidation of the English General and Particular 
Baptists seems to have given much satisfaction to their mis- 
sionaries in Orissa. At the recent Orissa Missionary Confer- 
ence, resolutions were unanimously passed expressing pleasure 
at the fusion of the missionary societies. . . . The first Quar- 
terly Meeting has been held with the Santal church organized 
at Uldaa year ago. ‘The natives in our churches are being 
trained towards self-support, and to the duty of giving one- 
tenth of their income for the Lord’s work. . . . We wish once 
more to call the attention of all officers of auxiliaries to the 
immediate importance of the work of the local agent for THE 
Missionary HELPER. If there is no such agent, appoint one at 
once. The work of canvassing will not be done unless an 
earnest, active woman /ee/s responsib/e for it. A report should 
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be asked as often as once a quarter, and if circumstances pre- 
vent attention to duty some one else should take the work 
until the agent can again attend to it. The work of the agent 
is twofold—securing new subscribers, and attending to renew- 
als. ‘To many persons not much used to writing it seems for- 
midable to send fifty cents to the publisher with the explanation 
needed ; and the time slips along until finally the name is 
dropped, when a little cave on the part of an agent would have 
retained the subscription. We ask that each member of an 
auxiliary reading this will bring the matter up at the mext meet- 
ing, and see if all the subscribers in the church or locality are 
being looked after. We have met persons in several churches 
who had discontinued who would have continued to take the 
HELPER if some one had been annually interested to collect re- 
newads and money. All mew members of churches should be 
visited by the agent and invited to subscribe. It will be a 
blessing to them to become at once interested in broad views 
of Christian obligation. Please do not delay, but work thor- 
oughly and at once. 





CONTI RIBU TIONS. 


F, B. WOMAN'S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts for Fanuary, 1892. 


MAINE. Portland ‘* Whatsoever Circle K. 
swick, Mrs. B. M. Osgood’s D,” for Poma, Bhimpore 2 
a Yo Katie » Sinclair Portland, Miss’ N. J, Aageson’ is” 
Orphanage $6.25 S. S. Cl: ass, Miss Coombs...... 10.00 
Brunswick Village 14.35 | Portland aux. ist F. B. ch., Sin- 


Te clair Orphanage 25.00 
eo pee Mrs. M. B. Win 17.50 Pegsonatens A. th 2 ge Par. Be ° 


Centon cat ae Sty ‘ : = west Boiss" os 
Lisbon au, Miss Coombs . ‘ ss. rs bac og? S a Mrs. E. C, Tucker, ty 
ay for “hie aes vith Washington, Mrs. Edward Gad- 

Mrs. Ager ....e- me 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Belmont aux. 1st’ ch., anes 

Lightner and Miss Butts ...... $7.42 
Belmont aux. 2d ch., do. do. ‘ 
Belknap Asso. coll., do. do. 
Concord, Curtis Memorial ch..... 
Dover aux. Washington St. ch... 
Dover, from a friend of missions, 
Danville aux., Mrs. Lightner and 

Miss Butts ..... evowesdbedc eee 
Danville Golden Rule Workers 

for support of girl at Orphanage 10.00 
Franklin Falls aux., Mrs. Light- 

ner and Miss Butts cocces 5.50 
Great Falls aux., Miss Butts and 

Bal L.M. Mrs. J.C. Lothrop, 5.00 
Laconia, children for Laconia 

Rag. Sch. in India 6.50 
Loudon aux., Miss Butts and 

Mrs. Lightner cece 
ee aux., native teacher at 

NAPOTE coose-ceccccscses eee 

Manchester rst a B. ch. 
Pittsfield Y. P. S. for Pitts- 

field Sch. at Sadho 
Strafford Corner, aux 


VERMONT. 
West Derby ch. for Mrs. Smith’s 


SAlicevccesessece eereeeeceescese 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amesbury Class No. 6, F.B.S.S. $1.50 

Haverhill, Miss Sarah B. Batch- 
elder, F. M. 

Lawrence aux., mew, “for a Bible 
woman in India 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Block Island, Children’s Band 
Mite Box, Miss Phillips....... 
Olneyville, Orissa Mission Band, 
Miss Phillips, $10.00; Miss 
Franklin, $10.00; Mrs, Bur- 
lingame, $5.00 25.00 
Olneyville aux., Miss ‘Franklin 
and Miss Phillips, ea. $7-50 - 
Providence aux. Park St., Miss 
Phillips, $2.50, Miss Frank- 
lin, $7.50 ++ 10.00 


6.00 


$4.00 


13.50 


$3.06 


15.00 


e eeeeeeeeeseere 





Providence Miss. Band Park St., 
Miss Franklin tes eeeseenereees 
Providence, friend in Greenwich 
St. Miss Phillips and Miss 
Franklin ea. $10.00, L.M. Mrs. 
Ella Waterman, Littleton, N. H. 20.00 


CONNECTICUT. 
Conn. and Western R. I. Wom. 
Miss. Soc., for native teacher 
in charge of Mrs, Stiles......$25.00 


NEW YORK. 
Dale aux. F. M. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Jackson, Messrs. A. D. Corse, 
. J. Savory, C. P. Washburn, 
isses Delia Benson, Allie 
Washburn, Nellie Whitney, 
Lucille Whitney, and Mrs. L. 
D. Hall, each $1.00 for native 
MN ay desdesdaca nen eeeseeeee $39.00 


ILLINOIS. 
Orchardville aux., for Mrs. 
DO ORL. accucasse sseee8 «+ $6.00 
— aux., for new mission- 
ary. 


$2.50 


$1.10 


seer eseeeseseeee 


MICHIGAN. 
Pittsford ch., H. and F. M.. 
West Cam bell, Mrs. A. E. Grif. 
fith, F. 


Estherville aux., Mrs. Miner.. 
Estherville Children’s Band, do. ‘ 
Spencer, F’.. B.S. 5S. dO. seccccssec 


MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis, Mrs. W. A. James, 


Stevens Ave. he zen. work 
and schools. 


KANSAS. 
Summit aux., State Work 


- $5.00 
§-00 
1.95 


Total, 
LauRA A. DEMERITTE, 7reas. 
Dover, N. H. 





